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HIGHLIGHTS 


•  We  report  on  cycling-induced  capacity  fade  in  NCM  +  LMO/graphite  Li-ion  cells. 

•  Capacity  loss  is  strongly  affected  by  the  rate,  temperature,  and  depth  of  discharge. 

•  Lithium  loss  outpaces  loss  of  active  negative  and  positive  electrode  materials.  . 

•  Calendar  loss  follows  a  square  root  of  time  relationship. 

•  Cycle  loss  is  approximately  linear  as  a  function  of  charge  throughput. 
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We  examine  the  aging  and  degradation  of  graphite/composite  metal  oxide  cells.  Non-destructive  elec¬ 
trochemical  methods  were  used  to  monitor  the  capacity  loss,  voltage  drop,  resistance  increase,  lithium 
loss,  and  active  material  loss  during  the  life  testing.  The  cycle  life  results  indicated  that  the  capacity  loss 
was  strongly  impacted  by  the  rate,  temperature,  and  depth  of  discharge  (DOD).  Lithium  loss  and  active 
electrode  material  loss  were  studied  by  the  differential  voltage  method;  we  find  that  lithium  loss  out¬ 
paces  active  material  loss.  A  semi-empirical  life  model  was  established  to  account  for  both  calendar-life 
loss  and  cycle-life  loss.  For  the  calendar-life  equation,  we  adopt  a  square  root  of  time  relation  to  account 
for  the  diffusion  limited  capacity  loss,  and  an  Arrhenius  correlation  is  used  to  capture  the  influence  of 
temperature.  For  the  cycle  life,  the  dependence  on  rate  is  exponential  while  that  for  time  (or  charge 
throughput)  is  linear. 

©  2014  Elsevier  B.V.  All  rights  reserved. 


1.  Introduction 

Lithium  ion  batteries  are  now  used  in  the  automotive,  com¬ 
mercial  aircraft,  and  space  industries.  For  vehicular  applications, 
understanding  battery  life  performance  is  important;  not  knowing 
a  battery's  useful  life  increases  business  risks  and  warranty  costs. 
There  have  been  extensive  efforts  focused  on  the  development  of 
battery  life  models  to  predict  capacity  fade  in  lithium  ion  batteries 
[1—12],  Different  capacity  fade  models  have  been  established  based 
on  the  proposed  aging  mechanisms  such  as  parasitic  side  reactions 
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[7,8,13],  SEI  formation  [11],  and  resistance  increase  [2,14],  However, 
experimental  data  are  needed  to  understand  the  capacity  fade  and 
validate  the  aging  mechanisms.  Very  often,  a  significant  amount  of 
testing  is  needed  to  develop  a  reliable  model  to  account  for  mul¬ 
tiple  factors  effecting  battery  life.  Very  few  groups  have  attempted 
to  develop  a  life  prediction  model  using  a  large  experimental  data 
set.  Bloom  and  Wright  et  al.  [15—17],  presented  the  testing  and  life 
modeling  of  lithium  ion  batteries  with  Ni-based  lithium  insertion 
cathodes  including  LiNio.sCoo.2O2  and  LiNio.sCoo.15Alo.05O2. 
Recently,  we  established  cycle-life  models  of  a  graphite/LiFeP04 
battery  using  a  large  cycle-test  matrix  [18],  These  results  have 
demonstrated  the  importance  of  using  large  test  matrixes  to  eval¬ 
uate  and  validate  the  life  modeling  of  lithium  ion  batteries. 
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Manganese-based  lithium  ion  batteries  have  been  considered  as 
a  viable  candidate  for  large  scale  energy  storage  systems  such  as 
vehicular  applications.  In  particular,  [LiNii/3Coi/3Mn!/3  +  LiMn204] 
composite  cathode  electrodes  promise  a  good  balance  of  both  en¬ 
ergy  density  and  power  density  [19—22],  LiNii/3Coi/3Mni/3  pro¬ 
vides  very  good  energy  storage  capacity  at  180  mAh  g  ,  while 
LiMn2C>4  offers  excellent  rate  capabilities.  However,  capacity  fade 


Fig.  1.  Test  matrix  for  accelerated  cycle  life  study.  Two  cells  were  tested  at  each  con¬ 
dition.  Colored  highlights  represents  the  selected  test  conditions:  four  temperatures 
(10  °C,  22  °C,  34  °C,  46  °C)  five  discharge  currents  (0.5  C,  2  C,  3.5  C,  5  C,  6.5  C)  and  five 
discharge  depths  (10%,  30%,  50%,  70%,  90%).  Lines  shown  here  are  for  the  guidance  of 
the  data  trend,  not  from  model  fit.  (For  interpretation  of  the  references  to  color  in  this 
figure  legend,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  web  version  of  this  article.) 


behavior  and  life  modeling  for  this  battery  has  not  been  well 
established.  Recently,  Dubarry  et  al.  [23,24],  presented  an  insightful 
aging  analysis  of  lithium  ion  battery  comprising  [LiNii/3Coi/3Mni/ 
3  +  LiMngCH]  composite  cathode  using  incremental  capacity  tech¬ 
nique  for  the  cell  cycled  at  2  C  rate.  In  another  report,  Gering  et  al. 
[25],  investigated  the  aging  behavior  of  the  same  targeted  chem¬ 
istry  cycled  under  specific  vehicle  duty  cycle  protocols.  In  this 
report,  we  further  evaluate  the  aging  mechanisms  of  a  LiNii^Coi/ 
3Mni/3  +  LiMn204  composite  cathode  cell  under  a  wide  range  of 
temperatures,  rates,  and  depth  of  discharge  (DOD).  The  results 
agree  with  prior  reports  indicating  that  capacity  fade  is  mainly 
caused  by  the  loss  of  active  lithium  inventory. 

This  report  focuses  on  understanding  the  aging  mechanisms 
and  developing  a  semi-empirical  life  model  to  account  for  both 
calendar  life  loss  and  cycle  life  loss  using  data  collected  from  a  large 
cycle-test  matrix.  Through  the  capacity  data  trend  analysis  and 
differential  voltage  analysis  of  the  discharge  profiles,  we  identify 
the  aging  behaviors  of  lithium  ion  batteries  with  LiNii/3Coi/3Mni/ 
3  +  LiMn204  composite  cathode  chemistry.  We  determine  that 
there  are  two  degradation  mechanisms  contributing  to  the  lithium 
loss:  1)  high  rates  at  low  temperature  triggers  accelerated  lithium 
loss,  perhaps  due  to  excessive  SEI  formation  of  cycle-induced  cracks 
on  graphite  particles,  and  2)  high  temperatures  cause  accelerated 
calendar  life  loss,  likely  due  to  chemical  side  reactions  that 
consume  lithium. 


Fig.  2.  Capacity  loss  at  four  temperatures  (10  °C,  22  °C,  34  ”C,  46  °C).  The  panels  each 
correspond  to  a  single  rate  (0.5  C,  3.5  C,  6.5  C,  respectively).  The  depth  of  discharge  is 
50%  for  all  data  points  in  the  figure.  The  x-axis  scale  is  thousands  of  cycles.  Lines  shown 
here  are  for  the  guidance  of  the  data  trend,  not  from  model  fit. 
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We  develop  a  semi-empirical  model  that  accommodates  three 
important  experimental  parameters:  time,  temperature,  and 
discharge  rate.  We  first  establish  the  calendar  life  model  in  which 
the  time  and  temperature  dependence  of  capacity  loss  were 
described.  The  model  equation  includes  a  square  root  of  time 
relation  to  account  for  the  diffusion-limited  capacity  loss,  while  an 
Arrhenius  correlation  accounted  for  the  temperature  effect.  We  use 
the  low-rate  data  at  low  depth  of  discharge  (DOD)  to  approximate 
the  calendar  life  loss.  For  the  cycle  life  model,  we  empirically  fit  the 
cycle  loss  with  a  generalized  exponential  function  that  accounts  for 
the  rate  effects. 

In  a  companion  article  (Part  2)  to  this  study  we  build  a  physics- 
based  model  to  describe  the  chemical  and  mechanical  degradation 
mechanisms,  utilizing  the  experimental  insights  described  in  this 
current  article  (Part  1). 

2.  Experimental 

2.1.  Test  matrix 

The  commercially  available  1.5  Ah,  18650  cylindrical  cells 
(UR18650W)  were  purchased  from  Sanyo;  the  cell  includes  a  LiMni/ 
3Nii/3Coi/3  +  LiMn204  positive  and  graphite  negative.  They  are 


Fig.  3.  Capacity  loss  for  a  series  of  discharge  rates  (0.5  C,  2  C,  3.5  C,  5  C,  6.5  C).  The 
panels  each  correspond  to  a  single  temperature  (10  °C,  34  C  and  46  C,  respectively). 
Depth  of  discharge  is  50%  for  all  data  in  figure.  The  x-axis  scale  is  thousands  of  cycles. 
Lines  shown  here  are  for  the  guidance  of  the  data  trend,  not  from  model  fit. 


engineered  as  high-power-density  cells  for  applications  such  as 
power  tools,  E-bikes  and  robotics.  These  lithium-ion  cells  were 
tested  under  the  conditions  given  in  the  test  matrix  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
Each  color-highlighted  field  represents  a  cell  cycled  at  that  specific 
condition.  Two  cells  were  tested  at  each  of  the  conditions.  These 
conditions  include  four  different  temperatures  (10,  22,  34,  46  °C), 
five  levels  of  DOD  (90%,  70%,  50%,  30%  and  10%),  and  five  discharges 
rates  (C/2,  2  C,  3.5  C,  5  C  and  6.5  C).  The  1  C  rate  corresponds  to  a 
current  of  1.5  A.  The  cut-off  voltages  for  the  cycle  test  of  all  the  cells 
were  at  4.2  V  and  2.5  V.  The  constant  current  charge  rates  were  C/2 
for  the  C/2  discharge  rate  and  2  C  for  higher  discharge  rates.  The 
cells  were  charged  to  4.2  V  and  held  at  4.2  V  until  the  current 
dropped  below  0.075  A  for  a  maximum  of  2  days.  There  was  no  rest 
period  following  the  discharge  step  of  each  cycle.  The  constant 
current  charge  step  commenced  immediately  following  the 
discharge  step. 

2.2.  Characterization 

Prior  to  cycling  tests,  each  cell  was  characterized  using  these 
four  techniques:  1)  capacity  characterization,  2)  relaxation  test,  3) 
electrochemical  impedance  spectroscopy  (E1S),  and  4)  hybrid  pulse 
power  characterization  (HPPC).  Detailed  procedures  of  each  tech¬ 
nique  are  described  in  the  following:  1)  For  capacity  characteriza¬ 
tion,  the  cell  was  fully  charged  and  then  discharged  at  rates  of  3  C, 


Fig.  4.  Capacity  loss  for  a  series  of  discharge  depths,  at  temperature  of  34  °C.  The  three 
panels  each  correspond  to  a  discharge  current  (2  C,  3.5  C,  5  C).  Lines  shown  here  are  for 
the  guidance  of  the  data  trend,  not  from  model  fit. 
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C/2  and  C/20.  At  each  rate,  two  cycles  were  recorded  and  the  ca¬ 
pacity  from  the  second  cycle  was  used  as  the  cell  capacity.  2)  For  the 
relaxation  test,  a  fully  charged  cell  was  discharged  for  a  period  of 
24  min  at  C/2  rate,  and  then  followed  by  a  2  h  rest  before  the 
subsequent  discharge.  The  test  was  complete  when  the  discharge 
voltage  reached  2.5  V.  3)  The  EIS  characterization  was  performed  at 
50%  state  of  the  charge  (SOC)  which  was  defined  as  72  min  of 
discharge  at  C/2  rate  of  a  fully  charged  cell.  The  EIS  measurement 
was  carried  out  in  a  frequency  range  between  0.01  and  100  kHz  and 
AC  amplitude  of  5  mV.  4)  For  HPPC  characterization,  prior  to  a  pulse 
power  sequence,  a  fully  charged  cell  was  discharged  to  10%  DOD  at 
1  C  rate,  and  then  rested  for  1  h.  The  pulse  power  sequence  was 
composed  of  three  steps:  1 )  5  C  discharge  for  18  s,  2)  rest  at  OCV  for 
32  s,  and,  3)  3.75  C  charge  for  10  s.  After  the  pulse  sequence,  the  cell 
was  immediately  discharged  to  20%  DOD  and  rested  for  1  h  before 
the  pulse  power  sequence  was  repeated.  The  cell  was  tested  at  10% 
DOD  increments  until  reaching  the  cut-off  voltage  of  2.5  V. 

During  life  cycle  tests,  cells  were  stopped  every  3rd  week  for 
characterization  using  the  procedures  described  above.  The  C/2  rate 
capacity  characterization  procedures  were  also  performed  for  every 
week  between  cycling  test. 

For  each  of  the  cells  tested,  the  cell  capacity  measured  at  a  C/2 
rate  during  characterization  was  used  for  the  subsequent  capacity 
fade  quantifications  unless  otherwise  mentioned.  The  capacity  loss 
was  normalized  by  its  initial  cell  capacity.  Most  of  the  cells  have 
reached  the  defined  end  of  life  (EOL)  conditions  after  two  years  of 
testing.  The  EOL  is  defined  as  30%  loss  of  its  initial  capacity,  except 
that  the  cells  cycled  at  90%  DOD  reached  EOL  after  10%  capacity  loss. 


The  focus  of  this  article  is  on  the  capacity  measurements  of 
NCM  +  LMO  cells  cycled  at  different  conditions.  While  the  relaxa¬ 
tion,  EIS  and  HPPC  tests  provide  valuable  information  on  the  power 
performance  of  the  NCM  +  LMO  cells,  they  are  not  discussed 
further  in  this  article. 

3.  Results  and  discussion 

3.1.  Data  trends — temperature,  rate  and  DOD  effects 

Capacity  characterization  data  were  used  to  quantify  the  ca¬ 
pacity  fade.  Fig.  2  shows  the  capacity  loss  as  a  function  of  cycle 
number  at  four  temperatures  (10  °C,  22  °C,  34  °C,  46  °C)  for  three 
rates  (0.5,  3.5,  and  6.5  C,  respectively).  The  percent  of  capacity  life 
loss  is  plotted  as  a  function  of  cycle  numbers  for  the  cells  cycled  at 
50%  DOD.  At  a  low  rate  (C/2),  capacity  loss  is  higher  with  increasing 
temperature  while  at  a  high  rate  (6.5  C),  both  low  and  high  tem¬ 
peratures  trigger  more  capacity  loss.  These  results  indicate  that  two 
different  aging  mechanisms  contribute  to  the  capacity  loss.  It  is 
suggested  that  at  a  low  temperature,  due  to  the  slow  kinetics  of 
graphite  negative  electrode,  the  cycle  induced  surface  cracks  on  the 
graphite  particles  resulted  additional  SE1  formation  loss  newly 
formed  surfaces  is  responsible  for  the  capacity  fade.  At  a  high 
temperature,  the  capacity  loss  is  mainly  due  to  accelerated  chem¬ 
ical  side  reactions  that  consume  lithium,  e.g.  formation  and  growth 
of  the  solid-electrolyte-interface,  SEE  This  is  explained  in  more 
details  in  later  sections.  Fig.  3  shows  the  capacity  loss  for  five 
discharge  rates  (0.5  C,  2  C,  3.5  C,  5  C,  6.5  C)  at  three  temperatures 


Fig.  5.  Power  loss,  defined  as  (Qc/20  -  Q3c)/Qc/2o*100,  for  a  series  of  discharge  rates  (0.5  C,  2  C,  3.5  C,  5  C,  6.5  C).  The  panels  each  correspond  to  a  single  temperature  (10  °C,  20  °C, 
34  °C  and  46  °C,  respectively).  Depth  of  discharge  is  50%  for  all  data  in  figure.  The  x-axis  scale  is  thousands  of  cycles.  Lines  shown  here  are  for  the  guidance  of  the  data  trend,  not 
from  model  fit. 
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Fig.  6.  Voltage  profiles  and  their  differential  voltage  curves  plotted  as  a  function  of  specific  capacity.  A)  positive  electrode;  B)  negative  electrode;  C)  full  cell;  D)  full  cell  compared 
with  positive  and  negative  electrode. 


(10  °C,  34  °C  and  46  °C,  respectively).  At  a  low  temperature  of  10  °C, 
the  data  trend  reveals  a  clear  rate  effects  indicating  that  the  ca¬ 
pacity  loss  increases  with  rising  discharge  rates.  At  high  tempera¬ 
tures,  capacity  loss  tends  to  be  higher  for  all  rates.  These  results 
indicate  that  the  temperature  effects  dominate  the  capacity  loss 


while  rate  effects  have  less  impact  at  higher  temperatures.  Fig.  4 
shows  the  effects  of  DOD  on  capacity  loss  at  three  rates  (2  C, 
3.5  C,  and  5  C)  at  34  °C  temperature.  Capacity  loss  is  plotted  as  a 
function  of  Ah-throughput.  Ah-throughput  represents  the  amount 
of  charge  delivered  by  the  battery  during  cycling.  At  each  C-rate, 
Ah-throughput  is  directly  proportional  to  time;  however,  the  merit 
of  using  Ah-throughput  is  that  it  allows  us  to  quantify  and  correlate 
the  capacity  fading  behaviors  for  different  C-rates.  As  a  general 
trend,  the  capacity  loss  increases  at  higher  DODs.  In  particular,  at 
10%  DOD,  the  capacity  loss  is  substantially  lower  than  the  cells 
cycled  at  higher  DODs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  temperature  and 
discharge  rate  tend  to  have  more  significant  impacts  on  capacity 
fade.  At  a  low  temperature,  the  accelerated  loss  is  observed  when 
the  cells  are  cycled  at  higher  rates.  At  a  low  rate,  the  capacity  loss 
increases  with  rising  temperature.  At  a  high  temperature,  the 
accelerated  loss  is  observed  at  all  rates. 

We  further  evaluate  the  power  loss  behavior  by  quantifying  the 
capacity  characterization  data  at  different  discharge  rates.  The  po¬ 
wer  loss  is  defined  as  the  difference  in  capacity  between  C/20  and 
3  C  rates.  The  disparity  in  measured  capacity  between  a  low  and  a 
high  rate  reflects  the  kinetics  of  a  cell.  Thus,  as  a  battery  ages,  the 
difference  in  capacity  values  between  C/20  and  3  C  rates  tends  to 
grow  due  to  the  resistance  rise  and  slower  kinetics.  Fig.  5  shows  the 
percent  of  power  loss  ratio  plotted  as  a  function  of  Ah  throughput 
for  four  temperatures  (10  °C,  22  °C,  34  °C,  46  °C)  and  each  panel 
represents  a  single  temperature  at  five  rates  (0.5  C,  2  C,  3.5  C,  5  C, 
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Fig.  8.  C/20  discharge  profiles  and  the  corresponding  differential  voltage  curves  upon 
cycling  at  34  C  and  at  different  rates:  A)  0.5  C;  B)  3.5  C;  and  C)  6.5  C. 


6.5  C).  The  percent  of  power  loss  ratio  is  defined  as  100(Qc/ 
20  -  Q3c)/Qc/20.  where  the  difference  in  capacity  values  at  C/20  and 
3  C  are  normalized  respect  to  C/20  capacity.  Power  loss  can  be 
associated  with  increased  kinetic  resistance  within  the  system, 
which  is  exacerbated  by  increased  rate  of  discharge  and  tempera¬ 
ture.  For  easy  comparison,  we  select  the  cell  conditions  cycled  at 
50%  DOD  as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  For  all  conditions,  the  power  loss  tends 
to  be  constant  before  the  onset  of  an  accelerated  loss.  The  power 


loss  behavior  has  clear  rate  dependence;  higher  discharge  rates 
trigger  early  onset  of  the  power  loss.  This  effect  is  particularly 
evident  at  the  low  temperature  of  10  °C.  At  moderate  temperatures, 
accelerated  power  loss  is  only  observed  at  very  high  rates.  At  a  high 
temperature  of  46  °C,  the  disparities  become  less  visible  for 
different  discharge  rates.  This  is  consistent  with  the  capacity  loss 
data  described,  wherein  rate  effects  were  less  important  at  high 
temperatures. 

3.2.  Aging  mechanisms — differential  voltage  analysis 

We  further  examine  the  sources  of  capacity  loss  by  applying 
differential  voltage  analysis  to  identify  battery  capacity  loss 
mechanisms.  This  method  relies  on  the  unique  features  from  the 
positive  and  negative  reference  profiles.  Fig.  6  shows  the  metal 
oxide  based  positive  electrode  during  a  lithium  insertion  process 
and  graphite  negative  electrode  during  a  lithium  extraction  process 
and  their  corresponding  differential  voltage  curves,  respectively. 
These  are  the  reaction  processes  occurring  during  the  discharge  of  a 
battery  cell  where  lithium  ions  are  moving  from  the  graphite 
negative  to  the  metal  oxide  based  positive  electrode.  It  is  clear  that 
each  of  the  dV/dQ  curves  reveal  the  distinct  features  of  the  active 
materials.  More  importantly,  the  peaks  represent  the  phase  tran¬ 
sitions  of  the  active  materials  during  lithiation/de-lithiation  re¬ 
actions  and  the  distance  between  any  of  the  two  peaks  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  active  material  capacity  or  SOC. 

The  capacities  of  positive  and  negative  materials  can  be 
extracted  by  comparing  the  differential  voltage  curve  of  the  cell 
with  the  independently  measured  differential  voltage  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  electrode  curves.  As  an  example,  Fig.  6C  illustrates  the 
voltage  profile  of  the  discharge  curve  and  its  derivative  at  the 
beginning  of  life  of  the  battery.  The  distinctive  peaks  of  the  dV/dQ 
curve  reveal  the  signatures  from  both  the  positive  and  negative 
electrodes.  Matching  of  the  peaks  from  the  single  electrode  curves 
with  respect  to  the  cell  allows  determination  of  the  capacity  of  each 
individual  electrode  and  its  SOC  position.  A  graphical  representa¬ 
tion  of  this  technique  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  6D  where  the  positions  of 
the  peaks  are  matched  with  the  single  electrode  calibration  curves. 
Specifically,  the  positive  electrode  differentiation  profile  from 
Fig.  6A  is  allowed  to  scale  on  the  capacity  axis  so  that  its  two  peaks 
match  the  positions  of  the  curves  from  the  cell.  The  scaling  factor  is 
the  positive  electrode  capacity.  Similar  scaling  is  performed  with 
the  graphite  negative  electrode  and  the  curve  is  allowed  to  shift  on 
the  capacity  axis,  which  provides  both  the  negative  electrode  ca¬ 
pacity  and  the  offset  between  the  positive  and  negative  profile.  The 
position  of  the  peaks  determines  the  SOC  position  and  the  distance 
between  the  peaks  of  a  known  electrode  material  quantifies  the 
active  material  capacity.  As  a  result,  the  voltage  profile  of  the  cell 
can  be  deconvoluted  as  shown  in  Fig.  7.  The  reconstructed  cell 
voltage  profile  using  the  fitted  positive  and  negative  capacities  is  in 

Table  1 

Capacity  loss  summary  of  each  active  component  determined  using  differential 
voltage  technique  for  selected  conditions  at  34  °C  and  three  rates:  0.5  C,  3.5  C  and 
6.5  C. 


34  "C 


Rate 

0.5  C 

3.5  C 

6.5  C 

Total  capacity  (lithium) 

17% 

17% 

30% 

loss  (2000  cycles) 

Positive  electrode 

8% 

7% 

12% 

capacity  loss 

Negative  electrode 

4% 

6% 

17% 

capacity  loss 

Aging  mechanism 

Lithium  loss 
limiting 

Lithium  loss 
limiting 

Lithium  loss 
limiting 
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Fig.  9.  C/20  discharge  profiles  and  the  corresponding  differential  voltage  curves  upon  cycling  at  C/2  cycling  condition  at  four  different  temperatures:  A)10  °C;  B)  22  °C;  C)  34  °C;  and 
D)  46  °C. 


good  agreement  with  the  measured  values,  clarifying  the  accuracy 
of  this  differential  voltage  technique.  In  this  case,  the  cell  is  limited 
by  the  amount  of  active  lithium  while  both  positive  and  negative 
(host  material)  capacities  are  in  excess. 

As  the  cell  ages,  the  differential  voltage  technique  enables  the 
quantification  of  the  material  loss  of  each  active  component  in  a 
battery  [21,24,26].  To  study  the  rate  effects,  we  select  discharge 
profiles  and  their  corresponding  derivative  curves  of  the  cell  upon 
cycling  for  three  rates  (0.5  C,  3.5  C  and  6.5  C)  at  34  °C  as  shown  in 
Fig.  8.  Deconvolution  of  each  discharge  curve  using  the  differential 
voltage  technique  allows  yields  the  capacity  fading  of  each  active 
material  in  the  battery.  The  leftward  shift  of  the  peaks  of  lithiated 
graphite  indicates  the  active  lithium  loss  and  the  shrinking  of  the 
distance  between  the  peaks  reflects  the  graphite  material  loss.  At  a 
low  rate  of  C/2,  the  graphite  signatures  are  well  resolved.  As  the 

Table  2 

Capacity  loss  summary  of  each  active  component  determined  using  differential 
voltage  technique  for  selected  conditions  at  C/2  rate  and  four  temperatures:  10  °C, 
20  °C,  34  °C,  and  46  °C. 


0.5  C  rate 

Temperature 

10  °C 

20  °C 

34  °C 

46  °C 

Total  capacity  (lithium) 

8% 

11% 

17% 

22% 

loss  (2000  cycles) 
Positive  electrode 

4% 

4% 

8% 

11% 

capacity  loss 

Negative  electrode 

1% 

3% 

4% 

5% 

capacity  loss 

Aging  mechanism 

Lithium  loss 

Lithium  loss 

Lithium  loss 

Lithium  loss 

limiting 

limiting 

limiting 

limiting 

cycling  rate  increases,  the  graphite  signature  become  increasingly 
less  defined,  indicative  of  possible  structural  change  associated 
with  the  lithiated  graphite  staging  effects.  Nonetheless,  based  on 
the  distinctive  features  of  the  dV/dQ  curves,  we  are  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  material  loss  of  each  individual  electrode  (positive  elec¬ 
trode,  negative  electrode,  and  the  amount  of  lithium).  The  results  of 
material  loss  after  2000  cycles  are  also  summarized  in  Table  1. 
Graphite  material  loss  is  accelerated  by  high  discharge  rates,  while 
the  positive  electrode  losses  are  moderate  for  all  rates.  Overall,  the 
loss  of  active  lithium  outpaces  both  the  positive  and  negative 


Fig.  10.  The  percentage  of  capacity  loss  is  plotted  as  a  function  of  time1,2  relation. 
Linear  fits  are  plotted  as  the  solid  lines:  (a)  10  °C,  (  )  20  °C,  (o)  34  °C,  (□)  46  °C.  The 
cycle  test  conditions  were  at  C/2  rate  and  10%  DOD. 
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Fig.  11.  Inverse  temperature  dependence  of  capacity  loss  is  plotted  for  four  different 
temperatures  (10,  20,  34,  and  46  °C)  after  400  days  of  testing.  The  linear  fit  indicates 
that  the  capacity  loss  behavior  follows  the  Arrhenius  law. 


Fig.  12.  Simulations  of  calendar-life  prediction  model  (line)  are  compared  with 
experimental  data  (markers)  for  all  four  temperatures  (10,  20,  34,  and  46  C). 


Fig.  13.  Cycle  life  (capacity)  loss  is  plotted  as  a  function  of  Ah-throughput  at  10  °C  for  5 
different  rates:  C/2,  2  C,  3.5  C,  5  C,  and  6.5  C  rate.  Linear  fits  (lines)  were  achieved, 
indicating  the  capacity  loss  follows  linear  trend  with  Ah  throughput  or  time.  Cycle  loss 
is  obtained  by  subtracting  the  calendar  loss  from  the  total  capacity  loss. 


Fig.  14.  The  rate  of  cycle  loss  (slopes  from  Fig.  13)  is  plotted  as  a  function  of  discharge 
rates  at  10  °C.  The  rate  of  loss  represents  well  with  exponential  function. 

material  losses,  indicating  the  cell  capacity  is  always  limited  by  the 
amount  of  useable  lithium. 

Similarly,  we  examine  the  temperature  effects  on  the  material 
loss  of  each  active  component  in  a  battery.  Fig.  9  shows  the 
discharge  profiles  and  their  corresponding  derivative  curves  for 
four  temperatures  (10  °C,  22  °C,  34  °C,  46  °C)  at  C/2  rate.  Due  to 
the  slow  kinetics  at  low  temperatures,  the  dV/dQ  peak  features  are 
less  well  defined.  For  better  accuracy,  deconvolution  of  the 
discharge  curves  at  each  temperature  involves  the  use  of  pre¬ 
determined  differential  voltage  of  the  individual  electrode  curves 
obtained  at  same  temperature.  Although  the  curves  in  Fig  9B,  D 
are  somewhat  noisy  due  to  the  sampling  rates  and  signal  noise  of 
the  battery  test  instruments,  it  is  still  possible  to  accurately 
identify  the  dV/dQ  peak  positions  by  comparing  to  the  individual 
electrode  potentials.  The  capacity  loss  of  positive  electrode, 
negative  electrode,  and  the  amount  of  active  lithium  are  quanti¬ 
fied  (Tables  1  and  2).  For  easy  comparison,  the  capacity  loss  results 
after  2000  cycles  are  also  summarized  in  Table  2.  At  all  temper¬ 
atures,  the  cell  capacity  is  limited  by  the  amount  of  active  lithium, 
whereas  lithium  loss  always  outpaces  both  the  positive  and 
negative  material  loss.  All  active  material  loss  (positive  electrode, 
negative  electrode,  and  the  amount  of  lithium)  tend  to  increase 
with  temperature.  While  moderate  losses  are  observed  for  the 
positive  electrode,  the  loss  of  negative  electrode  material  remains 
minimal  at  a  C/2  cycling  rate. 

The  positive  electrode  contains  a  physical  mixture  of  LMO  and 
NCM  materials.  Losses  of  this  composite  postive  electrode  material 
were  apparent  in  the  differential  voltage  analysis,  but  they  were 
not  the  capacity  limiting  factor  for  any  of  the  test  conditions  in 
Tables  1  and  2.  The  presence  of  LMO  is  generally  known  to  acce- 
larate  the  SEI  growth  on  the  anode  due  to  the  dissolution  and 
cross-over  of  Mn3+  ions.  While  commercial  cells  are  likely  include 
strategies  to  mitigate  this  effect,  such  as  SEI  additives,  cell 
balancing  and  particle  coating,  it  is  still  likely  to  be  an  important 
factor. 


Table  3 

Summary  of  model  equations  accounts  for  both  cycle  life  and  calendar  life. 

Cycle  life  model  Calendar  life  model 

10  °C  [0.0021exp(0.4278-rate)]-Ahthroughput  14,876  (days)a5  exp(-24.5  kJ/RT) 
20  °C  [0.0008exp(0.3903  rate)]Ahthroughput 
34  °C  [0.0010exp(0.31 07  ■  rate)]  ■  Ahthroughput 
46  °C  [0.0045exp(0.1826  rate)]  Ahthroughput 
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3.3.  Modeling  calendar  life 

The  large  test  matrix,  including  time,  temperature,  DOD  and 
rate,  allows  statistical  evaluation  of  the  parameters  effecting  bat¬ 
tery  life  and  provides  sufficient  data  for  model  development.  Using 
capacity  characterization  data,  the  cycle-number-dependent  ca¬ 
pacity  loss  data  were  used  to  quantify  the  capacity  loss  rate  for  the 
life  model  development. 

Calendar  life  performance  is  a  direct  representation  of  irre¬ 
versible  self-discharge  capacity  loss.  This  capacity  fade  is  mainly 
due  the  lithium  inventory  loss  during  solid-state-interphase  (SEI) 
formation  at  the  graphite  negative  electrode  [27,28],  The  growth  of 
SEI  layer  consumes  lithium  that  causes  irreversible  capacity  loss.  It 
is  known  that  this  SEI  growth  is  diffusion  limited  process,  indi¬ 
cating  the  capacity  loss  follows  time1^2  relationship 
[11,16,17,27—30].  SEI  formation  is  also  a  thermally  activated  process 
that  can  be  simulated  with  an  Arrhenius  law  dependence  on  tem¬ 
perature  [11,29,30],  Thus,  the  calendar  life  is  strongly  affected  by 
two  parameters:  time  (t)  and  temperature  (T).  In  this  case,  we  adopt 
a  simplified  battery  calendar  life  equation  to  account  for  Arrhenius 
type  temperature  dependence  and  diffusion-controlled  lithium 
corrosion  reaction,  t03  relation  [27,28,31,32]: 


Qioss, %  =  Aexp(— Ea/RT)t03  (1) 

In  Equation  (1),  Qi0Ss.  is  the  percentage  of  capacity  loss,  A  is  the 
pre-exponential  factor,  Ea  is  the  activation  energy  in  J  mol-1,  R  is  the 
gas  constant,  T  is  the  absolute  temperature.  For  analytical  purposes, 
we  rearrange  this  slightly  to. 


In  (Qioss, %)  =  In  (At03)  -  (E3/RT)  (2) 

Calendar  loss  rates  are  typically  obtained  by  studying  the  ca¬ 
pacity  loss  of  Li-ion  cells  stored  at  constant  voltage  or  open  circuit. 
However,  the  test  matrix  for  this  study  did  not  include  stored 
NCM  +  LMO  cells.  In  Fig.  2,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  test  condition  that 
are  closest  to  storage  (i.e„  the  mildest  cycling  conditions)  are  the 
low-rate  (C/2)  and  shallow  DOD  (10%)  cycling  conditions.  We  used 
the  cells  tested  at  these  conditions  as  the  baseline  values  to 
approximate  the  calendar  loss.  .  In  Fig.  10,  the  percentage  of  ca¬ 
pacity  loss  at  these  mild  cycling  conditions  is  plotted  as  a  function 
of  days03  at  10, 20, 34  and  46  °C  for  the  cells  cycled  at  10%  DOD  at  C/ 
2  rate.  The  lines  represent  the  linear  fit  at  each  temperature.  This  t1^ 
2  relationship  further  indicates  the  calendar  loss  is  a  diffusion- 
controlled  process,  consistent  with  our  described  assumption. 
Thus,  according  to  Equation  (1 ),  the  slope  of  the  each  line  at  each  of 
the  temperatures  reflects  the  temperature-dependent  capacity 
loss. 

Equation  (2)  was  used  to  extract  the  fitting  parameters  for  the 
calendar  life  model.  We  can  determine  all  the  parameter  values 
using  a  single  step  optimization  process  when  plotting  a  logarith¬ 
mic  percentage  of  capacity  loss  as  a  function  of  inverse  temperature 
(1  IT).  Fig.  11  shows  an  example  where  the  log  of  capacity  percent 
loss  is  plotted  as  a  function  of  1/T  for  the  losses  after  400  days.  The 
line  represents  a  linear  fit  of  the  temperature-dependent  capacity 
loss.  According  to  Equation  (2),  the  slope  of  the  line  represents  -EJ 
R,  while  the  intercept  equals  to  ln(At03).  As  a  result,  the  capacity 
loss  calendar  life  is  expressed  as: 

(Qioss)  =  14876-exp  (-24.5l<J/RTj  -days0'5  (3) 


Fig.  15.  Simulations  of  combined  calendar-life  and  cycle-life  prediction  model  (line)  are  compared  with  experimental  data  (markers)  for  four  temperatures  (10,  20,  34,  and  46  °C), 
five  rates  (C/2,  2  C,  3.5  C,  5  C,  and  6.5  C  rate)  and  at  50%DOD. 
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Using  the  calendar  life  model  in  Equation  (3),  we  are  able  to 
simulate  the  capacity  fade  under  various  conditions.  In  Fig.  12, 
simulations  of  the  capacity  fade  at  different  temperatures  are 
compared  with  the  experimental  data.  These  results  further 
demonstrate  that  for  calendar  life,  the  time  and  temperature  are 
the  two  parameters  that  strongly  impact  capacity  fade.  As  an  open 
question,  this  model  has  ignored  the  calendar  life  effect  due  to  the 
end-of-charge-voltage,  EOCV.  In  the  prior  reports,  [17,31]  the  re¬ 
sults  indicate  that  the  calendar  life  has  EOCV  dependence  which  we 
did  not  consider  in  our  model.  By  choosing  the  10%DOD  data  for  the 
calendar  life  modeling,  we  also  assume  that  the  shallow  DOD 
cycling  at  a  slow  rate  has  minimal  impact  on  capacity  loss. 


is  a  general  linear  trend  for  the  exponential  factor  B 2  to  decrease 
with  increasing  temperature.  The  pre-exponential  coefficients,  B 1, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  higher  at  both  10  and  46  °C.  While  the  root 
causes  for  large  cycle  life  loss  at  46  °C  is  remain  largely  unknown,  it 
seems  that  the  lithium  side  reactions  with  solvent  is  enhanced  by 
higher  temperatures  above  and  beyond  what  the  calendar  life 
portion  captures.  A  fairly  good  empirical  fit  was  achieved  using  a 
second  order  polynomial  relation.  From  the  empirical  fitting  of  the 
pre-exponential  factor  B\,  and  the  exponential  factor  B 2,  we  are  able 
to  build  a  single  equation  to  predict  battery  life  that  accounts  for 
various  temperature  and  rates.  The  function  form  of  this  general¬ 
ized  equation  is 


3.4.  Modeling  cycle  life 

For  the  simplified  approach  we  are  employing,  once  the  calen¬ 
dar  life  loss  is  known,  quantifying  the  cycle  life  loss  is  very 
straightforward.  We  choose  all  the  conditions  from  50%  DOD  cycle 
data  for  fitting  the  model.  The  cycle  life  loss  is  calculated  using  the 
total  loss  measured  from  the  cycle  data  minus  the  calendar  life  loss 
from  the  model.  As  an  example,  Fig.  13  shows  the  percent  of  cycle 
life  loss  as  a  function  of  Ah  throughput  for  all  rates  at  10  °C  tem¬ 
perature.  The  lines  in  Fig.  13  represent  the  linear  fit  of  the  cycle  life 
data  at  each  of  the  rates.  These  results  also  agree  with  the  prior 
findings  [28,32,33  that  the  cycle  life  loss  follows  a  linear  trend  with 
time.  The  slope  of  the  lines  represents  the  rate  of  cycle  induced  loss 
at  each  of  the  C-rates.  To  build  an  empirical  correlation  for  the  rate 
effects,  we  consider  the  rate  of  cycle  loss  (the  slope)  plotted  as  a 
function  of  the  C-rate,  as  shown  in  Fig.  14.  The  rate  effect  is  fitted  by 
an  exponential  function.  Thus  the  function  form  of  the  cycle  life 
model  is. 

Qioss,%  =  '  exp  ^B'2  ■  1  ate  )  ■  Ahj^roughput  (4) 

The  fitted  results  for  all  temperatures  are  summarized  in  Table  3. 
Simulation  results  of  the  combined  cycle  life  models  and  calendar 
life  model  are  compared  with  the  measured  total  capacity  loss  data 
for  all  temperatures  in  Fig.  15.  (In  contrast,  Fig.  13  shows  only  the 
cycle  loss).  The  model  projections  are  consistent  with  the  experi¬ 
mental  data  for  all  the  conditions. 

To  further  understand  the  temperature  dependence  on  cycle 
life,  we  plotted  the  pre-exponential  factor  Blt  and  the  exponential 
factor  B 2  as  a  function  of  temperature  (Fig.  16).  It  appears  that  there 
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Fig.  16.  The  pre-exponential  factor  and  the  exponential  factor  B2  of  Equation  (4)  is 
plotted  as  a  function  of  temperature.  The  red  lines  represents  the  linear  fit  of  the 
exponential  factor  and  blue  line  represents  the  second  order  polynomial  fit  of  the  pre¬ 
exponential  factor.  (For  interpretation  of  the  references  to  color  in  this  figure  legend, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  web  version  of  this  article.) 


Qloss,%  —  '  T  +  b '  T  +  exp  •  T  +  •  /rate  j  '  Ahj-hj-oughput 

+/ta5-exp[-£a/f?r] 


(5) 


Coefficient  values  and  units 


a 

8.61  E-6,  1/Ah-K2 

/rate 

C-rate 

b 

— 5.13E-3,  1/Ah-K 

t 

Days 

c 

7.63E-1,  1/Ah 

Ea 

24.5,  kj  mol-1 

d 

— 6.7E-3, 1  /K-(C-rate) 

R 

8.314,  J  mor1  K-1 

e 

f 

2.35, 1  /(C-rate) 

14,876,  1/day1'2 

T 

K 

Using  the  generalized  life  model  in  Equation  (5),  we  are  able  to 
simulate  the  capacity  fade  under  various  temperatures  and  rates.  In 
Fig.  17,  predicted  capacity  fade  are  plotted  against  the  experimental 
measured  capacity  loss  for  all  50%DOD  conditions  and  all  rates  at 
each  of  the  temperatures.  The  black  diagonal  line  represents  45° 
line  where  the  predicted  losses  are  equal  to  the  actual  losses  those 
were  measured  experimentally.  The  results  indicated  that  the 
model  is  slightly  under-predict  the  modest  temperature  of  20  °C 
and  over-predict  the  higher  temperatures  at  34  and  46  °C.  For  the 
most  of  the  conditions,  predicted  values  are  within  ±5%  capacity 
loss  of  the  measured  values.  Overall,  we  are  able  to  build  a  life 


Fig.  17.  Simulation  of  combined  calendar-life  and  cycle-life  losses  are  plotted  against 
the  experimental  data  for  four  temperatures  ((o)  10,  (□)  20,  (o)  34,  and  (a)  46  °C)  for  all 
rates  at  50%DOD.  The  diagonal  line  (black)  represents  the  45°  line  where  the  predicted 
values  are  equal  to  the  measured  values. 
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Fig.  18.  Simulation  of  calendar  life  model  and  cycle  life  model  as  a  function  of  discharge  rate  and  Ah  throughput  for  all  four  temperatures:  10, 20, 34,  and  46  °C.  (blue:  total  life  loss; 
green:  calendar  life  loss;  and  red:  cycle  life  loss).  (For  interpretation  of  the  references  to  color  in  this  figure  legend,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  web  version  of  this  article.) 


model  correlation  that  able  to  represent  the  capacity  loss  under 
various  temperature  and  rates.  More  importantly,  the  decoupling  of 
calendar  life  and  cycle  life  provides  important  insights  relative  to 
the  aging  mechanisms  responsible  for  the  capacity  fade.  Fig.  18 
shows  graphical  representations  of  the  calendar  loss  and  cycle 
loss  plotted  separately  for  all  temperatures.  It  is  clear  that  at  low 
temperatures  (e.g.  10  °C),  the  cycle-life  loss  dominates  at  higher 
rates  of  discharge. 

As  described  in  greater  detail  in  Part  2  of  this  study,  [34]  this 
observation  can  be  explained  in  terms  of  diffusion-induced- 
stresses  that  occur  in  the  graphite  negative  electrode  during  fast 
discharge.  High  rates  produce  higher  diffusion  induced  stress  fields 
and  trigger  cracks  on  the  graphite  particles.  Consequently,  the 
growth  of  the  SEI  layer  on  the  cracked  surfaces  consumes  the  active 
lithium  on  subsequent  charge,  which  is  responsible  for  the  capacity 
loss.  The  impact  due  to  the  rate  effects  becomes  more  evident  when 
the  lithium  diffusion  kinetics  in  graphite  negative  are  hindered  at 
low  temperatures.  Cycle-life  loss  decreases  with  increasing  tem¬ 
peratures.  On  the  other  hand,  at  higher  temperatures,  the  calendar 
life  effect  dominates.  This  is  mainly  attributed  to  the  increase  in  the 
kinetics  of  the  chemical  processes  for  the  undesired  side  reactions 
(e.g.  lithium  corrosion  for  SEI  formation).  Decoupling  of  the  cycle- 
life  loss  and  calendar-life  loss  simplifies  the  examination  of  the 
two  different  aging  mechanisms  responsible  for  the  capacity  fade: 
chemical  induced  degradation  and  mechanical  induced  degrada¬ 
tions.  While  high  temperatures  trigger  more  calendar-life  loss 


(chemical  degradation),  low  temperatures  and  high  rates  induce 
more  cycle-life  loss  (mechanical  degradation). 
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